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THE WINTER SOLSTICE CEREMONY AT WALPI 

(Concluded) 

J. WALTER FEWKES 

The Assault on the Shield-hearer 

Unfortunately I missed, both at Walpi and at Oraibi, in 1897, 
that most interesting episode of the Soydluna, the assault of the 
shield-bearers ; but as my nptes on the 1891 dramatization are ex- 
tensive, although not wholly satisfactory, I have quoted them from 
my account of the Soydlima in " Tusayan Katcinas," hitherto 
cited. I was able to examine several of the shields, which are 
ordinarily tied up in cloth and concealed in the pueblo. There 
seems to be some variation in the details of the assault on the 
shield-bearer each year, and considerable difference between the 
Oraibi and the Walpi variants, and their meaning can be deter- 
mined only by more exhaustive studies of the Soydluna in these 
pueblos and in the three villages of the Middle mesa where it has 
thus far escaped the observation of ethnologists. 

During the ceremony most of the participants acted as a chorus, 
squatting on the floor of the room, filling all available space save 
that in the middle of the room, between the fireplace and the 
altar. They were naked save for a scant breech-clout, and were 
painted with white earth. The heat was stifling, and at the close 
of the dance the perspiration poured down their bodies and limbs. 
Notwithstanding this fact, however, many of them went out into 
the cold, frosty air from the heated room without covering of any 
kind, and several ran to Sitcomovi, the neighboring pueblo. 

The spectators then left the kiva, and a frenzied dance of 
strange character occurred. The societies from other kivas came 
in, and the chief of each declaimed in a half-chanting voice, 
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which rose to a shriek at the close of a stanza. First he drew 
back to the fireplace and then with a shuffling gait approached 
the symbolic opening in the floor, called the sipapu. Anawita 
then shouted at the top of his voice, and the shuffler sprang in 
the air and vaulted over the sipapu. Then everybody in the 
room shouted lustily, and a song in concert followed. A moment 
later the visiting societies dashed down the ladder, each bear- 
ing a splendid shield ornamented with a rim of radiating eagle 
feathers. Each society had its own distinctive shield, which on 
entering was handed to the chief. As he received it he stamped 
on the sipapu and a vigorous song was sung. Meanwhile two 
members of the society stood apart from their fellows against the 
southern wall, facing each other, each holding a squash-flower 
emblem in a bouquet of spruce twigs and an ear of corn in his 
left hand. Suddenly the fifteen or twenty members of the 
society drew back from their chief, who then sprang upon the 
sipapu plank and, quickly turning, faced them as all burst forth 
in an ecstatic shouting, with wild flinging of their arms as they 
approached the shield-bearers. They naturally formed two 
clusters, and as the shield-bearer dashed his shield in their faces 
they surged back, to leap again toward him. This seeming 
assault, wild though it appeared, was maintained in time with 
the song. The two chieftains joined their men, all in ecstatic 
frenzy, and one of them, shaking his shield, sprang from right to 
left, drawing back his assistants in rhythm with the beating of 
the feet all on the floor. 

It has been suggested that this assault of the men on the 
bearer of the sun-shield dramatizes the attack on the sun by 
hostile powers, and that its object is to offset malign influences 
or to draw back the sun from a disappearance suggested by its 
southern declination. In this possible interpretation it is well to 
consider that immediately preceding it the archaic offerings and 
prayers to the Great Snake were made as described, in the pres- 
ence of spectators. 

Public Dance on the Day Following Totokya 

At 2 P. M. on December 21st, Supela, followed by a man dressed 
as a katcina and two others as ^a^cma-maids, emerged from the 
hatchway of the Monkiva, having previously performed their 
dance several times in the same kiva. The katcina wore the 
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helmet which had stood on the stack of corn at the altar, and the 
two personators of the maids had their faces hidden by the two 
masquettes, also from the pile of corn. The katcina wore the 
prescribed ceremonial kilt, with sash, knit open-work leggins, 
and moccasins. In one hand he carried a staff consisting of a 
straight rod, to the extremity of which feathers, mammal skins, 
and red horsehair were tied. Each katcina-msiid bore before her 
a tuimij the fiat basket with vertical ears of corn arranged in a 
ring, as elsewhere described. The katcina carried in his left hand 
a fiat slat of wood or monkohu^ to which an ear of corn was at- 
tached. As they emerged from the kiva hatch the three masked 
personages stood in line, and Supela, who wore his ordinary 
clothes, was just in front of them. Supela then dropped a little 
sacred meal on the ground, and the katcina rapped the earth 




Fia. 2 — Effigy of the Plumed Snake 

several times with his staff, after which the three began a song 
and dance, which lasted but a few moments. Supela then led 
the katcina and two ^a^cma-maids to the main plaza in front of 
the Snake rock, where the same simple ceremony was performed 
twice, the personations in all cases facing east. He then led 
them to the neighborhood of the Tcivatoklva, and later back to 
the vicinity of the monkiva, from which they started. In all 
these halts the same song was sung and the same simple dance 
performed. The katcina and his attendant maids then retired 
to the Monkiva. 

A large crowd had assembled to witness the last presentation 
of this dance, and a line of women had crowded themselves into 
the narrow passageway connecting the two Walpi plazas, the 
covered court which extends between the Snake rock and the 
Wikwaliobikiva. This crowd tarried after the katcina had disap- 
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peared, and soon the reason was evident. Supela and other 
priests came up from the kiva, each bearing many ears of corn, 
which were laid in baskets on the ground near the hatchway. 
The women pressed forward and each one received an armful. 
This corn was from the altar and will later serve as the seed- 
corn, which, in their belief, had been prepared for planting by 
this ceremonial fertilization. 

A large number of prayer-sticks were made by the priests on 
the days following the Soydluna, and a large quantity of these 
were deposited in shrines about the pueblos, especially in and 
near the shrine east of Walpi, or midway between that pueblo 
and Sitcomovi. The appearance of this shrine on the morning 
following the night exercises of totokya was most interesting, for 
it was full of the willow wands with attached feathers and pine- 
needles which had decorated the roof of the kiva. There were 
also many of these offerings in the shrine at the gap in the mesa, 
east of Hano. 

For four days after the night ceremonies the whitened elk- 
horns remained on the hatch of the Monkiva, and a watchman 
was in attendance, but no ceremonies were witnessed. 

Interpretation of Soydluna 

It appears to me that we should guard against confounding 
the present object and the real meaning of rites in our attempted 
interpretation of ceremonies. The object of a ceremony may 
change when a people change their environment, or as their 
prayers change. Ancient rites are thus made to do duty for 
purposes wholly new and thereby become greatly modified, so 
far as their objects are concerned. The tendency always is to 
adapt old rites to new conditions, and interpret them accord- 
ingly. The true meaning of those rites is thus lost. The per- 
sistency with which ceremonials survive as compared with the 
changes in beliefs concerning their object makes the study of 
ceremoniology a most important aspect of religion. 

The identity of the man who personified a bird was detected 
early in the exercises, but I was not wholly sure of the truth of 
this identification until I had witnessed the night ceremonials at 
Oraibi. Anawita later confirmed my conclusion that the Bird- 
man was no other than the War-god, Kwataka^ a cultus hero of 
the Warrior societies, of which Soydluna is the great festival. 
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The Soydluna-mana or maid, who danced with the War-god on 
the plank of the sipapH, as described in previous pages, so far as 
dress and facial decoration are concerned, is the same female 
personification who appears again and again in so many great 
Walpi celebrations. This is the girl with the black chin and 
white band of pigment across her cheeks, identical with Tcua- 
mana, the Snake-maid ; Lenya-mana, the Flute-maid ; Lakone- 
mana, Mamzravrmana, Calako-mana, the Corn-maid. She is here 
called Soydluna-mana^ the totemic sacerdotal name of the Corn- 
maid among the Pdtki people. 

In the Oraibi celebration the dramatic representation of Kwa- 
taka was even more realistic than at Walpi, and there were many 
variations in his dance which I cannot now describe. Of par- 
ticular interest, however, was the fact that the personator was at 
a certain time in the dance furnished with bow and arrow which 
he pointed in sequence to the cardinal points. Kwataka is the 
patron of warriors, the War-god, and the bow and arrow are most 
suggestive in this association. The Soydluna-maid also danced 
with Kwataka in the Oraibi kiva, but she was not decorated or 
dressed as at Walpi, and the nature of her dance was likewise 
different. 

As I have elsewhere discussed at length the reappearance of 
this maid in different Hopi ceremonials, I will refer to my former 
writings^ on this point. It is here sufficient to state that she 
bears the same relation to the Soydluna ceremony as the Snake- 
maid does to the Snake dance, or the Flute-maid to the Flute 
observance, and her name, Soydluna-mana, is simply a society 
name of the same personage. 

The studies of the Soydluna which have been recorded in the 
preceding pages, imperfect as they are, have convinced me that 
they add new evidence that the Hopi ritual is composite, or that 
we have in this elaborate ritual a mosaic of clan totem rites, each 
one of which has its characteristics. While this analysis and 
reduction to clan totemism is not difficult in certain great cere- 
monies, as the Snake dance or Flute observance, where the lim- 
itation of the rites to the family or clan is apparent, it is more 
difficult in instances like the Soydluna, where, as it would ap- 
pear, several religious societies, composed of all the important 

1 " Morphology of Tusayan Altars," AmaHcan Anthropologist, May, 1897 ; " Tusayan 
Snake Ceremonies," 16th Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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families of the pueblo, are concerned. From an example where 
the priesthood is taken mainly from one phratry, to which, in 
ancient times, before consolidation with other families, it must 
have been limited, we have passed to one in which religious so- 
cieties are recruited from as many families as there are in the 
pueblo. Notwithstanding this composition and modification, 
which naturally must have resulted from the drifting together 
of several families and their intermarriage, the religious clan to- 
temism of the Pdtki family predominates in this their peculiar 
ceremony. 

The totems of the Pdtki peoples are partly vegetal, as the corn, 
but mostly inanimate objects, the highest kinds of clan totems. 
Here we find Sun, Rain-cloud, and like clans. There are Sun 
clans at Middle mesa and Oraibi which are associated with the 
Pahab or Reed people, and in Hano there was likewise a Sun 
clan ;^ but all these Sun clans are reputed to have come from 
the south. The religious totemism of Sun and Rain-cloud clans 
is sun and rain worship. 

The Soydluna, while containing elements foreign to zoo-totem- 
ism, is mainly of the same nature, and is of the same general 
character as those instances of clan totemism in which the totem 
is some animal. The parent clan totem of this, as of other Hopi 
components, has taken a dual anthropomorphic form or male- 
and-female cult ancestors. The general features of the Soydluna 
and the nature of its clan totemism stamp it as the ceremonial 
of a people who have been agriculturists, under the influences of 
an arid environment, for a longer time than some of the other 
Hopi families. If, as I suspect, the nucleus of the ancient Hopi 
pueblo of Walpi, viz, the Snake people, were kindred to the rude 
Shoshonean people of the north, from which direction they say 
they came, we should not expect to find rain-worship so highly 
developed among them as among the Pdtki, who joined them 
from the far south,'^ where rain-worship had reached a much 

1 The last survivor of the Sun clan at Hano was Kalacai, who died a few years ago. 

2 The most of the totems of the Pdtki people are powers of nature, appropriately wor- 
shipped by the agriculturist, rather than animal gods, more characteristic of hunters. 
Among them we find the rain-cloud, sun, lightning, and corn predominating. These 
totems we would expect to find among agriculturists and imply sedentary conditions 
of life. Among the Snake peoples the reptile is the clan totem, and, although they also 
are agriculturists, the intimation would be that they have not been so long in this con- 
dition as the Pdtki. They still preserve the animal clan totem, a survival of ancient 
non-agricultural culture, but we detect in them traces of a late adoption of an agricul- 
tural status, as compared with clans where rain-clouds and corn are more common. 
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higher development, and where it was affected more profoundly 
by the higher Mexican culture. 

It will be seen from the preceding pages that the first god to 
arrive in the kiva in the celebration of Soydlufta at Walpi was 
the War-god, Kivataka, personified by the Bird-man. In the 
Mexican variant of the return of the gods, called Teotleco^ the 
War-god was also the first arrival.* There follow in the Soydluna 
personifications of other supernaturals, as the Corn-maid and 
EototOy the leader of the katdnas. 

The strange being Eototo is an important personage in the cere- 
monies called Powdmu and Nimdn, two leading katcina observ- 
ances. He is personated by Kdtci, chief of the Kokop or Firewood 
people, and is regarded as a god of growth, a being connected 
with the metamorphosis and growth of corn, but his exact status 
in the Hopi Olympus is not evident. It is an interesting fact, 
in this connection, that the same man, Katci, who personifies 
Eototo, makes the paho to Masauwu, the god of metamorphosis, 
growth, and possibly death. There are strong reasons, then, for 
the belief that Eototo has some intimate relation to Masauwu, and 
I suspect they may be the same person under different names. 
At all events, Eototo is the first of the katdnas to return to the 
pueblos, and at their departure he led them to their distant home 
in Nuvatikyobi, the "Place of the high snows," or the San Fran- 
cisco mountains, at the celebration of the Nimdn, or Farewell 
katdna, in July. 

There is little doubt that the return of the katdnas is cele- 
brated in the Soydluna, notwithstanding I had some misgivings 
on that point when my memoir on ^' Tusayan Katcinas " was 
written. 

The association of the advent of the katdnas with the winter 
solstice will lead to our regarding this yearly coming and going 
of these totemic ancestors as intimately connecting them with 
sun-worship. The katdnas, or deified totemic ancestors of clans, 
which include not only animal, but also plant totems and those 
of inanimate objects, forces, or powers of nature, are thus con- 
nected with sun-worship, following the sun when, in July, he re- 
treats from the villages, and returning when he turns from his 
'* house " to approach the pueblos and warm their fields for cul- 

1 His advent in Mexico was known by a footprint in sacred meal. At Walpi the ar- 
rival of the War-god is preceded by balls of meal thrown on the kiva floor. 
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tivation. The presence of katcinas in the Soydluna is due to culture 
contact, a later addition to the religion of the Pdtki people. 

There are, I believe, several aspects of the worship of Pdlulukon, 
so prominent on the night of the Soydluna totokya. The main 
element which is embodied in the dance of the Bird-man and 
the Soydluna-uidiid is a dramatization of the fructification of the 
earth and of imparting virility to the seeds of corn. This is pos- 
sibly the reason for the much greater complexity of the Bird-man 
dance at Oraibi, where the snake effigy is absent, than at Walpi, 
where it is so prominent. The stack of corn on the altar is thus 
endowed with a vitality which it otherwise would not have. 

I have no new suggestion to make in regard to the meaning 
of the apparent assault on the sun-bearer, as a realistic dramati- 
zation of the hostile gods upon the sun to draw him back on his 
accustomed course. Yet there still remains much to be deter- 
mined in regard to this episode which eludes me, and I am con- 
fident that I am not yet in a position to interpret this part sat- 
isfactorily. There is no doubt, however, that sun-worship in a 
most complicated form is one of the marked features of the 
Warrior ceremony of Soydluna. 

In other publications I have devoted much space, but not 
more than necessary, in showing that two dominant elements of 
the ritual — rain-making and growth of corn— are most impor- 
tant in all Hopi ceremonials. While I thought that the same 
would probably be found true also of the Soydluna, I had not 
suspected that they would assume the prominence which they 
have in this celebration. 

The nucleus of the Soydluna is a ceremony of the Pdtki people, 
but at the same time it is a synchronous meeting of the religious 
societies of many other clans, which perform at that festival their 
own distinctive rites, which are only distantly connected with 
that of the Sun-priesthood. The prayers for increase of domestic 
animals, to which I have referred, are apparently of minor 
importance, but play a considerable r61e in the Soydluna. The 
assemblages in the kivas, participated in by all the prominent 
families, and the display of their fetishes indicate that while the 
main part of the Soydluna is controlled by the Pdtki family, the 
ceremonials at the winter solstice are more complex than limita- 
tion to one family would imply. I can therefore believe that 
while the events in the Monkiva are essentially characteristic of 
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the priesthood of the Pdtki clans, and primarily belong to their 
religious clan totemism, there are parts of them, such as the Eototo 
episode, which are intrusive. The Soydluna altar and the dance 
of the Kwataka and the Soydluna-maid, with the prayers to Pd- 
lulukon, and the sun-shield dramatization, are pure examples of 
the component which the Hopi ritual owes to the Pdtki clans, 
and on that account I have limited myself in this interpretation 
more especially to their consideration. 

The presence of Eototo and other katcinas was not, I believe, 
originally a part of the Soydluna, but these personifications were 
later additions, due to contact of the Pdtki and other families. 
The decoration of the Soydluna-msiid^s face is also a secondary 
modification acquired since her cult came to Walpi. The per- 
sonation of this maid at Oraibi is more archaic than at East Mesa. 

Rhum^ of the Walpi Ritual 

I have thought it proper, as an aid to fellow-students, to close 
this article with a brief resume of the Walpi ritual. The follow- 
ing great ceremonials are known to be performed in Tusayan in 
the months mentioned, and may be styled the ritual : 

Katcina Ceremonials 

Soydluna December. 

Pa January. 

Powamti February. 

Pdliilukonti March. 

Abbreviated Katcinas April-July. 

Sio Calako July (occasionally at Sitcomovi). 

Niman July. 

Nine Days' Ceremonials 

Snake Dance 1 

Flute Ceremony / ^^g^st. 

Lalakonti September. 

Mamzrauti October. 

Wiiwutcimti November. 

Miscellaneous 

Summer Solstice Ceremony . . . ^ 

(Tawapaholauni). ( ^^^®- 

Sumy koli July. 

Owakiilti. 
Bulintikibi. 
Howina. 
15 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE TUSAYAN RITUAL 

In order that students of the Tusayan ritual may be able more 
readily to know and consult my former publications on this com- 
plicated subject, I have appended a list of my writings, arranged 
under the respective subjects of which they treat. The ceremo- 
nies which have not yet been described are mentioned in their 
proper sequence as an aid to future investigations in this field. 

All the Tusayan pueblos except Sitcomovi and Hano celebrate 
the entire ritual, but there are variations in detail which in some 
cases are very important. The ritual of the Walpi variant is the 
best, that of Cunopavi the least, known. 

The Ritual in General 

Morphology of Tusayan Altars, American Anthropologist , Vol. x, No. 5, 
1897. 

Provisional List of Annual Ceremonials at Walpi, Internationales Archiv 
fur Ethnographies Leiden, Bd. vii, 1894. 

Tusayan Katcinas, 15th Annual Report of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology. 

A Study of Summer Ceremonials at Zuni and Moqui Pueblos, Bulletin 
of the Essex Institute, Salem, Vol. xxii, Nos. 7, 8, 9. 

The Kinship of the Tusayan Indians, American Anthropologist, Vol. vii, 
No. 4, 1894. 

Tusayan Totemic Signatures, American Anthropologist, Vol. x, No. 1, 
1897. 

Katcina ok Masked Dances— General^ 

Tusayan Katcinas, ISth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology. 

A Few Summer Ceremonials at the Tusayan Pueblos, Journal of Amer- 
ican Ethnology and Archxology, Boston, Vol. ii. 

Abbreviated Katcinas 

Between the months of April and July, inclusive, there are 
celebrated in all the Hopi pueblos a number of dances called 
katcinas in which the dance is limited to a public exhibition. 
For several days prior to this celebration in the plaza the par- 

1 The most striking characteristic of Katcina dances is the presence of masked par- 
ticipants. Several dolls, which are called katcinas, represent personages in dances 
which are not true katcinas. The original katcinas appear to have been brought to 
Walpi by the Honani or Badger clans, but each incoming family from the Rio Grande, 
such as the Asa, contributed one or more katcinas. A few were derived directly from 
Zuni. 
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ticipants spend their time in the kiva which celebrates it, paint- 
ing their helmets and other articles of dress and making* prayer- 
sticks. No altars, however, are erected and no elaborate secret 
rites performed. I have therefore called them '^abbreviated 
kaicinasy There are a large number of these, and they take 
their names from the symbolism depicted on their masks. Of 
these the following have been described '} 

Sio Katcina Zuiii Katcina. 

Alia Katcina 

Soyohim Katcina All Katcina. 

Humis Katcina. Corn Katcina. 

Malo Katcina 

Pawik Katcina. "^ Duck Katcina. 

A considerable number of other abbreviated katcinas are per- 
formed in the five largest Hopi pueblos, which have not yet been 
described. They are all, however, of the same general type, the 
main differences being in the symbolism of the helmets which 
are worn in the dance. 

SoYALUf^A 

Tusayan Katcinas, Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, 

The origin of the diverse elements of this complex ceremony 
will be seen by consulting the preceding pages. The worship of 
the Great Snake was undoubtedly introduced by the Pdtki clans, 
to which also may be ascribed the Kwakwantu elements. The 
sun-worship is likewise of southern derivation. The katcina ad- 
dition is believed to be a secondary increment. 

Pa' 

The Walpi Flute Observance : A Study of Primitive Dramatization, 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. vii, No. 21, 1894. 

Winter meetings of the Snake or Flute societies, accordingly 
as one or the other celebrate their observance on the following 
August. 

1 Journal of American Ethnology and Archoeology, Vol. ii, passim. 

2 15th Annual Report Bureau of American Ethnology. 

3 This is one of the most obscurely known ceremonials in the Hopi calendar, and 
evidently varies greatly in the different pueblos, I have not yet been able to observe 
it, and the few notes which I have of it are limited to the Walpi and Oraibi variants, 
which differ very greatly from each other. 
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The Powalawu ceremony ^ is considered a part of Powamu, or 
Bean-planting. This ceremony, however, has never been de- 
scribed. 

POWAMU 

Tusayan Katcinas, Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology . 

On Certain Personages who Appear in a Tusayan Ceremony. American 
Anthropologist, Vol. vii, No. 1, 1894. 

This ceremony, which occurs late in January or during the 
first weeks of February, is commonly called the '^ Bean-plant- 
ing.'- Several altars are made during the rites, and it is one of 
the best in which to study katcinas. The flogging or initiation 
ceremonies occur in this festival, and at Walpi the Natdcka or 
bogies appear. 

PalulukoRti 
The Pd-luliikonti, Journal of American Folk-Lore^ Vol. vi, No. 23, 1893. 

This ceremony occurs near the end of February or the begin- 
ning of March, at Walpi, and in it effigies of the Great Snake 
and symbols of the sun play prominent parts. It is sometimes 
called the Corn-planting ceremony. Nothing is known of the 
variations of this ceremony in the other pueblos, as only that of 
Walpi has been described. 

The original fetishes of this ceremony were taken to Walpi by 
the Pdtki people. 

NiMAN Katcina 

A Few Summer Ceremonials at the Tusayan Pueblos, Journal of Amer- 
ican Ethnology and Archaeology j Vol. ii, pp. 69-108. 

A nine days' celebration of the departure of the Katcinas. 

Sio Calako 

Tusayan Katcinas, Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. 

A variant of the great Zuni ceremony called the Shalako, occa- 
sionally performed at SitcomovL The last presentation was in 
1896. An elaborate sun-drama in which men personate mou- 

T The nature of the altar of the Powalawu^ which has never been described, shows 
that sun-worship is one of the most important elements in the katcina cult. This form 
of sun-worship is not the same in origin as that so pronounced in the Soydluna. 
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st^^mm-birds. This ceremony was derived from Zuiii, not more 
than a generation ago, and is one of the latest additions, being 
confined to Sitcomovi. 

SUMYKOLI 

A Few Summer Ceremonials at the Tusayan Pueblos, Journal of Amer- 
ican Ethnology and Archaeology, Vol. ii, pp. 33-38. 

This ceremonial at Hano has been described. I suspect that 
it is a Tanoan ceremony, as I have no reference to its occurrence 
in any Hopi pueblo. 

Summer Solstice Paho-making 

A Few Summer Ceremonials at the Tusayan Pueblos, Journal of Amer- 
ican Ethnology and Archaeology, Vol. ii, pp. 24-33. 

A single day's ceremony at the summer solstice in which Sun- 
priests take part. This is supposed to be a complemental cere- 
mony to that of the Soydlitna at the winter solstice. 

The fetishes of the Sun-priests are said to have been intro- 
duced by the Piba or Tobacco clans, which came from the south, 
and are closely connected with the Pdtki. It seems, however, 
more probable that they were originally brought by the Sun 
clan, which is found in several phratries from the south. 

Snake Dance ^ 

The Snake Ceremonials at Walpi, Journal of American Ethnology and 
Archaeology, Vol. iv. 

Tusayan Snake Ceremonies, 16th Annual Report of the Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology. 

The most celebrated observance in the Tusayan calendar. It 
is performed in odd years at Walpi and Micoiiinovi ; in even 
years at Oraibi, Cipaulovi, and Cunopavi. The participants are 
the Antelope and the Snake priests. 

This is probably one of the oldest ceremonies in Walpi and a 
part of the original worship of the Snake people, the nucleus of 
the population of Walpi. 

Flute Ceremony 

A Few Summer Ceremonials at the Tusayan Pueblos, Journal of Amer- 
ican Ethnology and Archaeology, Vol. ii, pp. 108-150. 

1 a bibliography of the Hopi Snake dances is to be found in the two articles quoted. 
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The Walpi Flute Observance : A Study of Primitive Dramatization, 
Journal of American Folk-Lore^ Vol. vi, No. 26. 

The Oraibi Flute Altar, Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. viii, No. 31. 

The Miconinovi Flute Altars, Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. ix. 
No. 35. 

A ceremony of the Flute priesthood alternating, biennially, 
with the Snake dance. This is one of the most important cere- 
monials of the Hopi, and occurs in even years at Walpi and 
Miconinovi ; in odd years at Oraibi, Cunopavi, and Cipaulovi. 
It is reputed to have been brought to Walpi by the Ala or Lenya 
people. 

LalakoStti 

The Lalakoiiti : A Tusayan Dan.ce, American Anthropologist, Vol. v. No. 
2, 1892. 

A woman's ceremonial, in which basket plaques are carried 
by the participants in the public dance. It is claimed that the 
fetishes of this celebration were brought to Walpi by the Pdtki 
clans. 

OWAKtJLTI 

This ceremony, which is performed at Oraibi, resembles the 
LalaJconti, but differs from it in many ways, especially in the altar 
and in the ceremonial equipment. It has never been described. 
The OwakiXlti is reputed to have been derived from Awatobi. It 
is a ceremonial dance, in which basket plaques are carried by 
the participants. 

Mamzrauti 

The Mamzrauti : A Tusayan Ceremony, American Anthropologist, Vol. v. 
No. 3, 1892. 

A woman's ceremony, in which painted slats of wood are car- 
ried by the participants in the public dance. This ceremony is 
said to have been originally performed at Awatobi, and to have 
been added to the Walpi ritual after the destruction of the 
former pueblo in 1700. 

BULINTIKIBI 

A woman's ceremonial, in which tablets of wood, symbolic of 
rain-clouds, painted with many other designs, are worn on the 
head. The Bulintikibi, or Butterfly dance, has never been de- 
scribed and is not celebrated every year. 
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HOWINA 

A *' Harvest home " dance, which is not celebrated annually. 
The ceremony was derived from Zuni, where it is known as the 
Owinahe, and has never been described. 

Naacnaiya 

The Naacnaiya : A Tusayan Iniimtion CereTnon j, Journal of American 
Folk'Lore, Vol. v, No. 18, 1893. 

This is probably a more elaborate celebration of that next 
given : 

WtJWUTCIMTI 

The Tusayan New Fire Ceremony, Proceedings of the Boston Society of 
Natural History^ February 9, 1895. 

The New Fire ceremony, in which fire is ignited by means of 
a rotating fire drill. This is one of the most complicated of all 
Hopi ceremonials, and approach to the pueblo at the time of 
culminating the rites is strictly forbidden. All trails are closed 
by the sprinkling of meal across them, and no one is allowed to 
approach even the mesa at that time. 

The fetishes used in this ceremony were brought to Walpi by 
the Patunu or Squash people, who once lived near or at Homo- 
lobi. Syiinoitiwa, who is now chief, belongs to the Asa people, 
who came from the Rio Grande pueblos ; but his father, who 
was chief of the WiXwutcimti, belonged to the Squash family. 
This family became extinct at his death., and through this irreg- 
ular succession Syiinoitiwa succeeded his father. 



A "Supplement to the Directory of Scientific Societies of 
Washington, for 1897, corrected and brought down to February 
7, 1898," has been recently issued. The names and addresses 
of the following members of the Anthropological Society of 
Washington were by some mistake omitted from this list : 

Dr Samuel C. Busey, 1545 I street, Washington, D. C- 

Dr William W. Johnston, 1603 K street, Washington, D. C. 

Dr Z. T. Sowers, 1320 New York avenue, Washington, D. C. 



